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SCHOOLMISTRESS.” 


By ARTHUR PINERO. 


Presented by Miss Hilda Trevelyan and:Mr. Edmund Gwenn at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
London, February. 25th, 1913. 





“THE 





Photo.) {[Foulsham and Banfield. 


The Pupils, to Peggy (Miss H1tpa TrRevetyan) : “‘ Read it! Read it!” 
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“’The Schoolmistress.” 


A Farce in Three Acts, 


By 


ARTHUR PINERO. 





The Story of the Play. 


Photo.) \Foulsham and Banfield. 
By H.V.M. ‘ = 
y Miss Winifred Emery as the 
Schoolmistress. 


the pupils at ‘“‘ Volumnia College, for absence by saying she is going on a visit. Actu- 
daughters of Gentlemen,.’’ Gwendoline ally she has arranged to reside in apartments not 
Hawkins, Ermyntrude Johnson, and Peggy very far away, so that she may go to and from 
Hesslerigge, the latter an articled pupil and the theatre unknown to ker husband. 
senior in the school, have just learned from Dinah, The moment is a happy one for the Hon. 
another schoolgirl, that she has secretly married Vere! He wires to his friend Mallory, who does 
Reginald Paulover, the ceremony having been not know he is married, to come round to his 
perf rmed at a neighbouring registry office. *“ bachelor’s quarters,’’ and to bring a few jolly 
The girls, especially Peggy, regard Dinah in boys with him, for a night’s carousal 
the light of a heroine. It is all so romantic, and He leaves the telegram in the blotter for a 
the incident is such a delightful break in the jnoment while he goes into another room, and 
monotonous routine of Volumnia College ! d Peggy, who comes in to address the labels for 
The College is run by a lady known as Miss iss Dyott’s boxes, discovers it. 
Dyott, and the events which happen as a This discovery is Peggy’s chance. By this 
of Dinah’s marriage seo influenced by the lucky find she ‘can see her way to providing a 
secrets ol Miss Dyott s lite. ,.. capital ‘‘ wedding breakfast’? and an evening 
‘Miss Dyott’’ is married to the Hon. Vere , . 
a aoe avic. party for Dinah, her husband, and the other 
Queckett, an impecunious member of the aris-  °. Is in the College 
tocracy, and she provides him with a home and Sy a ee : 
pocket-money in exchange for the honour he has, When Queckett returns she tells him what her 
conferred upon her by marrying her. But Quec- imtentions are, and rather than she should show 
kett, although reduced to comparative poverty, the telegram to Miss Dyott, he reluctantly con- 
retains his old habit of living beyond his income. S¢uts to the party taking place and to the girls 
His extravagances are met as far as possible by being introduced to his friends as his nieces. 
his wife, but, finding that her resources are not — Then Miss Dyott departs ! 
sufficient to meet the demands, put upon them, she It must be explained here that Dinah’s father, 
consents to accept an engagement—unknown to 4 savage, ill-tempered old admiral, has sent Dinah 
Oueckett—as leading lady in 4 comic opera. Such to Volumnia College in the hope that she shall be 
is her anxiety to refrain fom shocking the aristo- kept away from the influence of Reginald Paul- 
cratic susceptibilities of her husband by announc- over, who had asked for her hand and been vio- 
ing the truth that she resolves to leave the College lently refused by the admiral 


|; HERE is considerable excitement among for some time in Queckett’s charge, excusing het 
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Photos.) {[Foulsham and Banfield. 


Mr. Edmund Gwenn as Mr. Dion Boucicault as the 
Admiral Rankling. Hon. Vere Queckett. 
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The Story of the Play—continued. 


It is now nearly time for the guests to arrive for 
the party. Peggy has ordered cakes and various 
luxuries, which Queckett has had to pay for out 
of the money left by Miss Dyott for the rent and 
other expenses. The table is laid and ready, and 
Mallory arrives. He announces that he has asked 
a couple of friends of his to accompany him— 
Admiral Rankling and his, Mallory’s, nephew, a 
young cadet ! 

Queckett can hardly believe his ears, and scents 
trouble. That the admiral should find his 





Photo.) {[Foulsham and Banfield. 
Admiral and Mrs. Rankling. 


daughter at the party and learn that she is married 
would be a calamity! Peggy assures him, how- 
eyer, that the admiral will not recognise his 
daughter, and as it is foggy, and Mallory has not 
told him where he is bringing him, the chances 
are that he will not recognise Volumnia College. 
He arrives, and ali goes well. He sees a family 
likeness in Dinah, and expresses surprise at the 
furnishing of Queckett’s ‘‘ rooms,’’ but that is 
all. The story of Queckett’s ‘‘ nieces’? is also 
swallowed, after some explanations, for Admiral 
Rankling is a friend of Queckett’s family, and 
does not-remember him ever having a “‘ sister 
Janet,’’ as Queckett would have him believe ! 
The party goes off well enough, and the com- 


pany are enjoying a dance when the servant an- 
nounces that the house is on fire. The fire bri- 
gade arrives, and one of the men inforins the 
admiral that he is in Volumnia College. To add 
to the confusion, Mrs. Queckett, attired in the 
costume she wears in the comic opera, appears- 
on the scene ! 

In the last act we find most of the party in. 
Admiral Rankling’s house. He has learned the- 
truth, and is furious. Paulover has been locked 
out, walking up and down on the pavement in 
the rain; Dinah is locked in a room upstairs, and 
Queckett is locked in another room. Peggy finds. 
the keys, and by one means or another they are 
released. 

The front door is opened, and Paulover comes- 
upstairs. Wet and bedraggled, and with a 
terrible cold in his head, the young man greedily 
accepts a glass of hot punch, and asks for his wife. 
Dinah enters the room and throws herself into 
his arms. 

Then commences a series of precipitate exits 
from the morning-room into an adjoining room, 
whenever footsteps are heard approaching, and 
cautious returns when the coast is clear. 

At last the admiral himself comes in. He is. 
unable to sleep in his room. The excitement of 
the evening has unnerved him. He curls himself 
up on the couch, throws a rug over himself, and! 
dozes off, 

The others return silently, and between them 
they remove the couch with the sleeping admiral’ 
into the adioining room. 

Mrs. Queckett makes her appearance, having 
knocked over a bust of Mrs. Rankling on her way 
upstairs; Mrs. Rankling follows, and nearly weeps 
over the broken bust. ‘There is a scene between 
the two ladies, and they depart to another bed- 
room, where a costume more in keeping tham 
that of a comedy queen has been provided for 
Mrs. Queckett. 

The Hon. Vere Queckett also arrives, and, 
hearing footsteps, flies into the room into which 
Admiral Rankling has been conveyed. ‘The vio- 
lent admiral chases him out and threatens to- 
strangle him if he can get his hands on him, 

The admiral wants explanations. Where are 
his ‘‘ nieces’? now? Where is his wife?, and 
poor Queckett can only stand and shiver, willing 
to admit anything and everything if he can only 
be allowed to get away skin-whole. 

The end of the matter 1s, of course, reconcilia- 
tion all round. Mrs. Queckett declares that she 
will keep a tight hold on her husband in future. 
Mrs. Rankling scores heavily off the admiral, and 
Reginald Paulover is allowed to enjoy his future 
married life in perfect peace and happiness. 
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Peggy’s Plot begins to Work. 


Photos.} * } s [Foulsham and Banijield. 
Queckett : ‘* Instructions in polite conversation.” 
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The rooms below being on fire, the guests have to escape by the window. 
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Peggy Hesslerigge and:Lieutenant Mallory. 


[Foulsham and Banfield. 
Miss Hilda Trevelyan and Mr. Ronald Squire. 
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A gentle reminder. 





Pholo.] \Foulsham and Banfield. 
Mrs. Rankling : ‘‘ Look at this!”’ 
Admiral Rankling : ‘*‘ What is it?”’ 
Mrs. Rankling : ‘‘ Myself, as I was when you led me to the altar.” 
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Miss Hilda Trevelyan and 
Mr. Edmund Gwenn. 


Everything points towards another success 
for these popular artistes at the Vaudeville. 

Under the heading ‘‘ A Successful Manage- 
ment ’’ in our issue dealing with ‘‘ Little Miss 
Llewelyn ’’ we gave a short sketch of the careers 
of Miss Hilda Trevelyan and Mr. Edmund 
Gwenn. With that play they made their first 
plunge into West End management, and how 
entirely successful the venture proved was shown 
by the long run the piece enjoyed. 

It was a happy thought that led to the revival 
of ‘‘ The Schoolmistress.’’ Both Miss Trevelyan 
and Mr. Gwenn fit the parts of Peggy Hessle- 
rigge and Admiral Rankling like the proverbial 
glove. Full of life and high spirits, Peggy never 
allows the action to flag for a moment, while the 
whole time the violent Admiral is on the stage 
the audience is in roars of laughter. 

Mr. Edmund Gwenn must feel a great strain 
in playing a park like that of Admiral Rankling, 
but, as he puts it, “‘ It’s got to be done,’’ and he 
does it. His make-up is wonderful. It is almost 
impossible to believe that this hot-tempered old 
sea-dog, Admiral Rankling, is playing by the 
same actor who save us the vain, hard-working 
little licensed vict::ciler, Enos Llewelyn. Neither 
in gesture, voice, or appearance is there any re- 
semblance between the two impersonations, and 
they are both perfect studies. 


é 


The Author. 


Sir Arthur Pinero. 


Born in London in 1855, Sir Arthur Pinero is 
still in the fifties. His father was a solicitor, and, 
like the majority of the parents of thirty years 
ago, believed firmly in his son following the same 
profession; the lad’s individuality was not taken 
into account. ‘Thus, on leaving school, we find 
young Pinero studying law with a view to becom- 
ing formally articled. Fortunately for British 
drama and the theatre-going public he must have 
come to the conclusion that ‘‘ the Law was a 
hass,’’ for in 1874, when only nineteen years of 
age, we discover him appearing in small parts as 
a general utility actor at the Theatre Royal, Edin- 
burgh, for the princely salary of £1 a week. From 
1876 to 1881 he was a member of the late Sir 
Henry Irving’s celebrated Lyceum Company, and 
while with him made his start as a playwright. 
His first attempt was a one-act farce called “‘ £200 
a year,’’ the manuscript of which he gave to Mr. 
R. C. Carton, then also a struggling young actor. 
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The latter got it produced at the old Globe 
Theatre. This was quickly followed by two short 
pieces, entitled ‘‘ Daisy Escapé’”’ and .‘“By- 
gones,”’ both being used by Irving as curtain- 
raisers, with the young author in the leading part. 
But Fame, capricious goddess, was already hover- 
ing round his door, and when ‘‘’ The Money- 
Spinner ’’ and ‘‘ The Squire’? were produced by 
Sir John Hare and Mr. and Mrs. Kendal’smanage- 
ment and received with unparalleled enthusiasm, 
London soon awoke to the fact that in Arthur 
Wing Pinero a new dramatist had arrived who 
was destined to make history. The following 
year he retired from the stage in order to devote 
his whole future entirely to play-writing. Now 
what was the leading note struck by most of his 
work during the next ten years? Humour, with- 
out a doubt often farcically fantastical, never un- 
sympathetic. 

Countless people have laughed uproariously at 
the quaint fun in ‘‘ The Magistrate’? and 
** Dandy Dick,’’ while ‘‘ Sweet Lavender,’ full 
of tender, natural pathos and kindly witticisms, 
notwithstanding its rather weak story, gave, and 
is still giving, tons of pure pleasure to thousands, 





The Producer. 


Mr. Dion Boucicault. 


Mr. Boucicault is, as no doubt everybody 
knows, the son of the famous author of ‘‘ Colleen 
Bawn,”’ ‘* Arrah-na-Pogue,”’ etc. 

He is considered a producer of the first rank, 
in which capacity he has had many years’ asso- 
ciation with Mr. Charles Frohman at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre. 

Mr. Boucicault made his first public appearance 
in New York, the city of his birth, in 1879, as 
The Dauphin in his father’s adaptation of 
‘Louis XI.”’ In 1882 he came to London and 
appeared at the Court Theatre and at the St. 
James’s. 

Few actors have had such a world-wide experi- 
ence as he, for during lengthy tours through 
America and during his partnership with Robert 
Brough in Melbourne every kind of part, every 
trick of the stage, must have come under his 
notice. 

Those who saw the Talbot Woodhouse of Mr. 
Boucicault in ‘‘ Preserving Mr. Panmure ”’ at the 
Comedy will remember with pleasure his clever 
performance, and although some may say he 
overacted .the part of Lionel Roper in ‘‘ The 
‘Mind the Paint’ Girl,’’ he never allowed the 
interest of his audience in the character to flag. 
In ‘‘ The Schoolmistress’’ he is equally suc- 
cessful. 
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“Trust the People.” 
By Stanley Houghton. 
Garrick Theatre, February 1, 1913. 


MAN of humble birth, John Greenwood 
has risen to the position of President of 
the Board of Labour. His strong per- 

sonality has secured him the entry into the houses 
of fashionable society, and he is engaged to be 
married to Lady Violet Ainslie, the widowed 
daughter of Lord Cheadle. 


But now, when he has reached the highest 
pinnacle of his ambition, his prospects seem likely 
to be shattered by a rumour that is going the 
round of the clubs. It is whispered that John 
Greenwood has had an ‘“‘ affair’? with a certain 
Mrs. Felton, and, to make matters worse, the 
rumour is founded on fact. 

Some time ago Greenwood was in love with 
Miriam Felton, and although “all is over be- 
tween them,’’ the rumour reaches the ears of 
Lord Cheadle. 


Cheadle calls on Greenwood and declares 
that his engagement to Lady Violet must 
be broken off. The Prime Minister and his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet suggest that Greenwood 
should ‘“‘ buy the woman off,’ but his sincere 
friend, Lord Eccles, Secretary of State for Wales, 
offers to stand by him. 

Lady Violet calls and hears the truth from 
John Greenwood. She is undecided how to act, 
and asks for time, but Greenwood has made up 
his mind to release her, to resign his seat, and to 
offer himself for re-election. He ‘trusts the 
people,”’ and is confident that when they know 
the truth they will return him once more to Par- 
liament. 


The Marquis of Cheadle seizes upon the oppor- 
tunity to put his son up for the seat, and the 


election is fought by Lord Northenden and John 
Greenwood.: The Marquis sends a telegram in 
Greenwood’s name to Miriam Felton to come 
down to Blackshaw to help him. When she ar- 
rives she is confronted by Lady Violet, who natu- 
rally assumes that Greenwood is responsible for 
bringing them face to face. She decides therefore 
to throw Greenwood over, although she had ‘de- 
termined not to do so, and speaks at the meetings 
on her brother’s behalf and against her late 
fiancé. 

Greenwood loses the seat by a:small majority. 
His father, a poor man, will have nothing to do 
with him and orders him out of the house. His 
mother, however, declares that.if John goes out 
she will go, too, and Greenwood senior gives way. 

The Marquis of Cheadle’s trick is discovered, 
and Lady Violet calls at the cottage to see John. 
She refuses to give him up, and the couple are 
united once more. John’s future is assured by 
the kindness of Lord Eccles, who asks him to run 
a new paper which he will finance, and so all ends 
happily. 

The play is a grave warning to politicians. It 
does not do to ‘‘ trust the people,’’ evidently ! 

Greenwood should have known that whatever 
excuse he had to offer, a large number of his con- 
stituents would never overlook such conduct as 
he had been guilty of. 

The character of John Greenwood is not con- 
sistent. The man who could raise himself to 
such a position would never allow his victors to 
witness such a loss of self-control as he displayed 
when he lost the election. The characterisation 
of the Prime Minister and other members of the 
Cabinet is also faulty, almost absurdly so ! 

Only the clever acting of the company saved 
the play from dulness, especially the work of Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Thomas Weguelin, Miss 
Viva Birkett, Mr. John McNally, Mr. Herbert 
Brinston, and Miss Barbara Gott. 
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“Eliza Comes to Stay.” 
By H. V. Esmend. 
Criterion Theatre, February 12, 1913. 


HE HON. SANDY VERRALL’S life had 
been saved on the Matterhorn, and he had 
promised his rescuer that he would do 

anything he could for him in return. Accepting 
his offer, the rescuer asked him to adopt and 
‘* cherish ’’ his child when he died, and the action 
of the play commences when Sandy is expecting 
the arrival of the girl in question. 

He buys Teddy-bears, dolls and a rocking- 
horse, engages a nurse, and turns his flat into a 
nursery. Then the ‘‘ legacy’’ arrives! Never 
before has Sandy seen such a sketch! Instead of 
a mere child, she is a woman with spectacles, a 
terrible skirt and blouse, a vile straw hat, white 
stockings, elastic-sided boots, and hair scraped 
back and tied into a knot behind. 

Sandy is amazed. Eliza, the girl he is to 
** cherish,’’ makes herself at home. Her man- 
ners, her appearance and her whole bearing put 
his nerves out of order. ‘To make matters worse, 
Eliza falls in love with him, although he is already 
engaged to an actress, Vera Lawrence. 

Finding life unbearable under such conditions, 
Sandy takes the advice of his friend, Montague 
Jordan, and goes to Paris for a month, leaving 
Eliza in the care of the ‘‘ nurse”? and Lady 
Pennybroke, his aunt. 

Now Eliza has been brought up to regard man 
as her enemy and to dress unattractively in order 
to escape them. During Sandy’s absence, how- 
ever, Vera Lawrence tells her a thing or two, and 
a great change takes place. She replaces her 
hideous clothes with dainty frocks, and does her 
hair prettily. She learns the piano, and attains 
other accomplishments. Montague Jordan falls 
in love with her, and Lady Pennybroke urges her 
to accept him, as she does not wish her to marry 
Sandy. Eliza reluctantly accepts Montague. 

Then Sandy returns from Paris. He learns 
that Vera has married his uncle, and he is pleas- 
antly shocked at the great change in Eliza’s ap- 
pearance. He falls in love with her himself, and 
is indignant hear that Montague has been ac- 
cepted. 

Eliza has an idea. She changes her frock once 
again for the garments she wore when she ar- 
rived, and announces to Montague that she is 
now ready to accompany him to the Carlton ! He 
refuses to take her, and she refuses to change her 
clothes. Very much annoyed with her, Mon- 
tague breaks the engagement, leaving her free to 
marry Sandy. 

That clothes can so alter a woman’s appear- 
ance as they do Eliza’s must be seen to be be- 
lieved! Miss Eva Moore, who plays the) part, 
changes Eliza in a few moments from a most un- 
attractive ‘‘frump”’ to a fascinatingly pretty 





young girl, and her performance is a great» 
triumph for her. Mr. H. V. Esmond, who plays* 
the Hon. Sandy Verrall, gives a capital account! 
of himself. He is bright and energetic, giving a 

clear-cut representation of the character conceived 

by himself. While the play rests very much on 

the shoulders of Miss Eva Moore and Mr. H. V. 

Esmond, good work is put in by the other six 

players—Miss Carlotta Addison, Mr. Eric Lewis, 

Mr. Fred Grove, Miss Diana Portis, Miss Con- 

stance Groves, and Mr. Charles Esdale. 

Those who are not hypercritical as regards 
soundness of plot, but who want an evening’s 
real amusement, should not miss ‘‘ Eliza Comes to 
Stay.’’ Let’s hope she has ! 





“Lady Noggs.” 


Adapted from the Story by Edgar Jepson by 
Cicely Hamilton. 


Comédy Theatre, February 15, 1913. 


HAT an engaging little lady is Felicia, 

known everywhere as ‘‘ Noggs’’! She 

always manages to do the right thing at 
the right moment, and to do it in a perfectly 
charming way. 

‘‘Lady Noggs’”’ lives with her uncle, Lord 
Orrington, the Prime Minister, but she is no re- 
specter of persons, and twists him round her 
dainty little finger as easily as she does everyone 
else. 

To her governess Lady Noggs is a terror, but 
when she sees that her refusal to attend to her 
lessons is a serious matter to Miss Stetson she’ 
vows to turn over a new leaf. And she does 
more than that. By telling that lady that the 
curate is fond of her, and by telling the curate 
that Miss Stetson is fond of him, she sows the 
seeds of love which finally grow into a marriage 
between them. 

Among Lord Orrington’s guests at Stonorill is 
a Russian spy, the Countess Karskovitch, who 
uses the love of Lord Orrington for her as a means 
to obtain a certain State document. She obtains 
a wax impression of the key of the safe. Pro- 
vided with a duplicate key, she steals into the 
room at night, opens the safe, and proceeds to 
make a copy of the document. 

But Lady Noggs had entered the room before 
her with the intention of plundering her mission 
box for the benefit of a poor villager, and, hear- 
ing footsteps, she had hidden behind a curtain. 

Before the Countess has time to copy the docu- 
ment Lady" Noggs steps out and confronts her 
with her crime. The Countess tries to bluff the 
little girl, but, finding it useless, she seizes her 
by the throat. ‘The cries of Lady Noggs attract 
the attention of the other people in the house. 
They burst in the door to find her in the clutches 
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of the Countess, and the little girl’s story of the 
attempted theft is borne out by the evidence of 
the open door of the safe. 

The Countess departs in her shame, and by 
mutual agreement the disgraceful affair is hushed 
up. 
The work of many child-actresses is often pre- 
judiced by the preliminary ‘‘ puffs’? or exag- 


gerated criticisms on their acting, but it would be; 
impossible to over-rate the performance of Miss’ 


Mary Glynne as Lady Noggs. A heavy part like 
this must be a severe tax upon so young an 
actress, but it is played with delightful ease 
throughout. Mr. Lipton Lyle, Mr. E. Evan 
Thomas, Mr. Ashton Pearse, Miss Mary Mac- 
kenzie, and Mrs. Saba Raleigh fill the other prin- 
cipal parts with distinction. 





“The Pretenders.” 


By Henrik Ibsen. 
Haymarket Theatre, February 13, 1913. 


WO men are striving for the Crown of 
Norway in the thirteenth century, Hakon 
Hakonsson and Skule Bardsonn. Nicho- 

las Arnesson also would be a king, but he knows 
himself to be a coward. He wants power, but, 
finding that he las not the heart to gain it by 
fighting, he becomes a priest, and eventually a 
Bishop. 

The Bishop gets possession of a letter which 
would settle the question of Hakon’s right to the 
Crown, but he will not give it to Skule, in spite 
of his pleadings. 

When on his deathbed the Bishop gets Skule 
ta burn a paper, which is supposed to be a list 
of his—the Bishop’s—enemies. Skule does so, 
and then learns that the paper is the much- 
sought-after letter. With this the Bishop dies. 

Skule then quarrels with Hakon, and proclaims 
himself King. But Skule has no ideas; nothing 
in his character to fit him for a kingship. He 
longs for a’ son, and at length one appears, the off- 
spring of his past relations with a married woman. 
The young man offends the prejudices of the 
people, and in the cry for vengeance both he and 
Skule are killed. Hakon is thus left free to 
govern wisely and well, as a real King should. 

The play is interesting to watch and pleasing 
to listen to. "There are many fine speeches that 
have emanated from the mind of the poet in its 
noblest moments, and a study of the play becomes 
a literary treat. On the stage it is too heavy fora 
London audience. In these days of ‘‘ rag-time ”’ 
frivolity, it strikes too sombre a tone for most 
playgoers. 

The company has been selected with the ut- 
most care, and consequently the acting is of the 
finest. Mr. Laurence Irving as the Earl Skule 





and Mr. Basil Gill as Hakon Hakonsson are per- 
fectly fitted, and, indeed, as much may be said 
for most of the other players. Mr. William 
Haviland, Miss Madge McIntosh, Mr. E. Ion 
Swinley, Miss Helen Haye, and Mr. Henry Har- 
greaves.are only a few names selected from this 
‘* all-star ’’ cast. 


The Variety Theatres. 


“She Pays the Penalty.” 
A Mimodrama by Dr. Stefan Vacano. 
At the Palladium. 


. One of the most artistic if rather daring produc- 
tions among the many recently to be seen at the 
Palladium was ‘‘ She Pays the Penalty,”’ in which. 
the famous Russian actress, Lotte Sarrow, ap- 
peared. The story of this wordless play. concerns 
a Captain Gray, who awaits a visit from the young 
wife of his General at his house. The expected 
one arrives. They are both full of life and gaiety. 
After a tender love-scene she departs... . at 
this moment appears silent, grave and threatening 
Nemesis—the old General. He places a case of 





pistols on the table, and taking out a loaded and. 


unloaded. weapon, the young officer has the 
choice. ‘They stand face to face to fight a duel in 
the American style. Which of them will live? 
A report is heard. The General falls shot 
through the heart. The young Captain has just 
time enough to prevent his beloved ‘from seeing 
the result of his deed by covering the body with 
the rug of the couch. 

She returns, laughing and dancing. In the 
midst of her frivolities she suddenly discovers 
the dead body of her husband. The shock turns 
her brain. Like a tigress she stands over the 
body, ‘not allowing her lover to approach, and 
driving him from the room. She takes a burning 
ember from the grate and sets fire to her dress, 
paying the penalty for the wrong committed by 
death. 


“The Knight of the Garter.” 
By J. E. Harold Terry. 
At the Tivoli. 


This amusing little piece is written around a 
married man who has a “ night out.’’ He can- 
not recollect where he has been, and a friend 
advises him to feign loss of memory. ‘This ruse 
is quite successful with the gentleman’s wife, 
and for some time she swallows it, but when she 
finally discovers that he has in his possession a 
lady’s garter!—then the wife feigns loss of 
memory, and makes love to her husband’s friend. 
This is resented by the husband, who has pre- 
tended to fall asleep; but, after many explana- 
tions, the wife ‘‘ comes out on top,’’ and peace is 
restored between them. 
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**Playgoer’’ Offices : 


“ L’Embuscade.” 
Drama in Four Acts, by M. Henry Kistermaeckers. 
Produced at the Comedie Francaise. 


Jean Guéret is a wealthy manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles, and has been married for more than 
twenty years to Sergine, a charming woman of 
higher social rank than her husband. They have 
an only daughter, Anne Marie, and live happily 
together in a beautiful country house near the 
large works of Guéret. When Sergine was little 
more than a child she was betrayed by a good- 
looking young man whom she had met for the 
first time, and a child was born who has been 
brought up by a paifter, named Limeuil. No- 
body except the painter knows of this secret 
birth. Sergine has never dared to confess to her 
husband the sin of her girlhood. 

Twenty years have passed, and Sergine is so 
confident that no one knows her secret that she 
commits what the French call an imprudence, 
but what the Anglo-Saxon mind would regard as 
quite natural. Her illegitimate son, Robert 
Marcel, has just left the Polytechnique School as 
an engineer, and is about to leave France for Aus- 
tralia. She wishes at any price to see him. He, 
knowing he is the child of an ‘‘ unknown father,”’ 
wishes to make a name and career in a new 
country where birth certificates do not record a 
lasting stigma. A ball is given at the Guérets’ 
villa at Nice, and Robert is invited. Guéret, 
after a few minutes’ talk with Robert, is so in- 
terested in his intelligence that he offers the latter 
a fairly good post in the automobile works. 
Robert accepts the post, and is thus brought into 
daily intimacy with his mother. During twenty 
years of his life passed at a boarding school, he has 
never known a mother’s love, and now this daily 
intimacy awakens in him the natural instinet, and 
he loves Sergine with a passionate love and rever- 
ence. To make bad worse, he alsa falls in love 
with Anne Marie, his half-sister. Jean Guéret is 
astonished at the devotion of Robert for Sergine, 
and begins to have the suspicion that 4 la Fran- 
caise, Sergine regards Robert as a gigolo. Mat- 
ters become complicated, for a strike of the work- 
men takes place, and Robert places hithself on the 
side of the men. Robert wants to distover 


whether the fact of his illegitimate birth is a bar 


The Drama in Paris. 


By CHARLES HART DE BEAUMONT, D.C.L. 


56, Rue de l'Université, 


Paris. 


so he 
boldly asks the hand of Anne Marie in marriage. 
Sergine, in a terrible scene, in which she dare not 
tell him that Anne Marie is his half-sister and so 
betray her long-hidden secret, puts on a haughty 
tone and reminds Robert he is only an employee. 


to his admission to ‘‘ respectable society,”’ 


Robert becomes the leader of the strikers. The 
strike continues for some months, and Guéret 
sees himself on the brink of ruin and bankruptcy. 
They ask Guéret to receive a delegate to talk over 
matters. Robert is appointed delegate, and the 
interview between him and Guéret soon becomes 
violent and tragic. Guéret believes that Robert 
is the young lover of his wife, and that he has led 
the workmen to strike out of hatred for him. 
Robert tells him that if the men’s demands are 
not satisfied the works will be blown up. Guéret 
will not be intimidated, and suddenly we hear 
the explosion. Guéret is ruined, but he will not 
allow Robert, whom he believes to be the leader 
of the strikers, the cause of his ruin, and the lover 
of his wife, to leave the house alive. He ison the 
point of strangling Robert when Sergine throws 
herself on him to save Robert. Guéret throws 
his fainting wife away, and with: -‘‘’Take her, 
she is yours,’”’ to Robert, rushes out. Guéret 
has lost everything, and he has an offer to go to 
Russia to commence a new life. He accepts, and 
asks his friend; Limeuil, the painter, who knows 
the secret of Sergine, and who has brought up 
Robert, to tell his wife of his intentions as to the 
future. Robert enters, and Guéret tells him te 
work for Sergine and make her happy. Guéret 
is about to depart, when Sergine enters. She 
knows he loves her and she loves him, but she 
also knows her duty to her son. Anne Marie 
begs her father not to go away, and Guéret is 
shaken in his resolution. : Guéret learns by acci- 
dent that Robert is her son, and to save Sergine 
he tells his daughter, Anne Marie, that he had a 
son before his marriage, and that Robert is that 
son. It is arranged that they will live together 
as a. united family, and the two men will 
work together to build up the business again. 


harlus Mort he Channon, 
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Violets asi 
for Beauty. 


FROM the days of classic civilisation, the beautifying properties ot the violet 

have been known to those who followed the cult of beauty. ‘* Erasmic” 
is ‘he beauty soap which contains the genuine Otto of Violets; it is this fact 
which makes “ Erasmic” the favourite toilet soap with ladies for preserving 
the beauty of the complexion. 4d. tablet; 1s. box. 


THE ORIGINAL TRUE VIOLET SOAP. 
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post free on receipt of Stamps value 6d. 


Sample Address: ERASMIC, WARRINGTON. 








Trial of Soap, Perfume, Poudre de Riz, and Beauty Booklet | 
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HAIR and 
SCALP TONIC 


Awarded Gold Medal 
Paris Exhibition 1912. 








is yay “ Price 1/+, 2/6 and 
4/6 per bottle. 
DISAPPOINTS. ar it deeaiie 


It Restores Scalp 
and Hair to a 
Healthy Normal : i 
Condition. It 4 SS amas 
tctesitiineiiadle NOTE THE DIFFERENCE. np Doel (oa 
and Colour to and 1/6); aad 
Sous Sat Soni’ puoteeh 
and Irritation. It yore onion 
Grows New Hair. ; 


the Scalp. 














AFTER ONE: BOTTLE 


Apply local Chemist, Stores or Hairdresser, or Post Free from 











WARNER OLIVER, Ltd., 4, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
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Infants thrive on it. 
Delicate and aged 
persons enjoy it. 


Benger’s is the only self- 
digesting food in which 
the degree of digestion is 
under complete control. 
It has therefore the great 
advantage of giving the 
digestive functions regu- 
lated exercise according 
to their condition. 


Benger’s Food forms 
with milk a dainty and 
delicious cream. 


BENGER’S FOOD, Lb., OTTER WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. ,. 

New York Branch Office—g2, William Street. 

Benger’s Food is sold in tins by 

Chemists, etc., everywhere. Bga 











L. & H. NATHAN 


Have provided Costumes 
and Uniforms for 


“* MILESTONES ” 
“Tae Prerenpers ” 
“DRAKE” 

‘Tue HEADMASTER” 


And other important 
pending productions. 





17 COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. 








Prove by Test, the health- 
advantages of Southalls’ Towels. 
The ‘Introduction Packet” (Size S 
’ Towels is sent 
contains 


) of 
It is in- 











HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


Malted Barley, Wheat and Milk in Powder Form. 


REFRESHING, INVICORATINC, SUSTAINING. 
Made in a Moment with Water Only. 
NO COOKING. 


Served at the Bars in Many Theatres and Mus‘c Halls. 


Try it when fatigued or depressed.: - 


. Liberal Sample for trial free by post on requ<st. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS. , 














““ST. JULIAN ”’ 


BUST DEVELOPER. 


A Natural Massage Cream for outward 
application only. 


Take a small quantity of the preparation in the palm of 
the hand and gently rub on desired parts for ten minutes, 
using a circular motion, Thin women are quickly 
developed into full and commanding figures. Price 5/6. 
Experienced Masseuse always in attendance, For clients 
who are unable to call personally appointments may be 
made for home treatment. Send to-day.— MADAME ST. 
JULIAN, Beauty Specialist, Manicurist, and Masseuse, 
71, Margaret Street, London, W. 

















CLAUDE HARRIS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
STUDIO .. 





PATRONISED BY MANY OF THE 
LEADING ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 


122, REGENT STREET, W. 
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of Amateur Theatricals. There were per- 
formances in London by one club or another 
practically every evening, and from the fact that 
remarkably good audiences were the rule, it 
would seem as. though the slump in professional 
productions is not to be shared by those of the 
amateur. This is very satisfactory from the ama- 
teur point of view, as there is nothing like public 
encouragement to infuse life and vigour into the 
performers. There is much keen, yet friendly, 
competition between the clubs, nowadays, the 
result of which has been a general “‘ stiffening- 
up” all round. Details are not left to chance as 
they used to be a few years ago, and the expres- 
sion, ‘‘It will be all right on the night,’’ is 
rapidly sinking into disuse. Stage-managers ‘and 
producers, now see that everything possible is 
‘all right before the night,’’ and it is good to 
notice the signs of careful rehearsal in most of the 
recent productions by amateurs. 


| ‘ EBRUARY was a busy month in the world 


February saw a number of “‘ first performances 
by amateurs,’’ as well as the renetition of many 
old stagers. ‘‘ Love—and What. Then?’ pro- 
duced by the Cripplegate Club, was one of the 
former. It was admirably treated by this club, 
and in spite of the comparatively poor stuff with 
which the players had to deal they gave a re- 


markably interesting rendering. -Mr.- Hastings, - 


the author, was at one time an-amateur actor, and 
the company must have felt a bond of sympathy 
with the author during the performance of his 
play—and vice versa. Miss Monica ‘Thorne 
played Beryl very charmingly. Other members 
of the cast deserving mention were Mr. Arthur 
Chapman, who played the Bishop; Miss Louise 
Forze, who took the part of Mrs. Burden; Mr. 
James McGowan, as Burden; and Mr. Lionel 
Strong as Frank Etheridge. 


The Stage Club selected “ Captain Swift’’ for. 


their performance during the month, and a 
capital show they put up. This play, by Haddon 


Chambers, was first produced at a matinée in 
June, 1888, at the Haymarket, and went into the 
evening: bill at that theatre in September of the 
same year. Since then it has seen two revivals in 
London, one in 1893 and the other in 1899. 
Some of the players in the Stage Club’s perform- 
ance doubtless saw Sir Herbert Tree’s production, 
and found it good. Whether Mr. Lionel Cornish 
did, or did not, I cannot say, but if he did, he 
might have followed that versatile actor’s lead 
in sacrificing his own personality to that of the 
character portrayed, To the very excellent work 
of Mr. Ellis Reynolds the club owes a debt of 
gratitude. I understand that Mr. Reynolds took 
over the part of Gardiner at very short notice. 
and his fine performance, therefore, deserves ad- 
ditional praise. Mr. C. Wills Pearson. received 
much applause for his rendering of Marshall. 
Never once did he over-act the part. In the 
drunken scene he did not succumb to tempta- 
tion in this direction, thereby setting a good ex- 
ample to ninety-nine out of every hundred 
amateurs called upon to play the part of inebriated 
characters, 


The Bancroft D.C. chose ‘‘ Lady Frederick ”’ 
for their second performance of the season, and a 
really good show was the result. Lady Frederick 
was. played by Miss Adéle Miiller, with a fascinat- 
ing Irish accent. She was a great favourite with 
her audience. Mr. Lionel Cornish’s name ap- 
peared in the cast, and he played Lord Mereston. 
In this part he was very good indeed. It was not 
so necessary to efface his own personality as Lord 
Mereston as it was in Captain Swift, and it is 
always a pleasure to see him in such a part as 
the former. Miss Gertie Imray played Rose Car- 
lisle very daintily. Mr. Reginald Blackmore did 
not quite grasp the character of Sir Gerald 
O’Mara, neither did Miss Edyth Cadbury Brown 
quite get ‘‘ the hang ’’ of Lady Mereston. — The 
same must be said of Mr. James Bowley in the 
part of Albert Bartlet. 
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By M. E. BROOKE. 
The Cult of the Corset. 


~y EAUTY has many attributes, and it is fre- 
quently discussed whether a beautiful 
face or an ideal figure is the most power- 
ful. Every woman desires to be beautiful, and 
when Nature has been niggardly in her gifts, then 
art must step in and assist her. The corset, the 
greatest assistant that there is in converting a:bad 
tigure into a good, is of very ancient lineage. It 
was originally but a stiff piece of animal hide, 
and has passed through many curious, and.in 
some instances ugly, phases ere reaching its 
present state of perfection. 

The Grecian lady, the characteristic feature of 
whose costume was graceful draperies, always 
wore a girdle of linen stiffened with reeds and 
pieces of flat wood. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth the per- 
nicious habit of tight lacing was introduced, while 
Catherine de Medici issued an edict that all 
women should—regardless of their stature 
—reduce their waists to the ridiculous cir- 
cumference of 13 inches. The torture that 
this entailed may be better imagined than 
described. Catherine de Medici invented an 
extremely severe and powerful form of corset; it 
was known as the “ corps,’’. and a well-known 
French writer has thus described it: ‘‘ This for- 
midable corset was hardened and. stiffened in 
every imaginable way; it descended in a long, 
hard point, and rose stiff and tight to the throat, 
making the wearers look as though they were 
imprisoned in a closely-fitting fortress.”’ 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century 
softer materials were employed for corsets. They 
were stiffened with whalebone, and the natural 
curves of figure were slightly indicated. In 
front they tapered to a ‘‘ V,’’ while over the hips 
and at the back they were quite short. 

A century passed before leather, ‘stiffened with 
whalebone, was requisitioned for the fashioning 
of this accessory. This only enjoyed ‘a brief 
reriod of prosperity, for the leaders of fashion 
were successful in resuscitating the girdle of the 


Grecian ladies, and as a natural consequence the 
classic style of dress reigned supreme. 

It was not until 1810 that a proper corset was 
worn, and it was a little later that the “‘ corsetier ”’ 
was an important personage. Further, it will be 
recalled that during the early part of this century 
a thoroughly practical corset was invented, which, 
although its wearers suffered much, certainly did 
reduce the size of the waist. It was made in 
three pieces, and laced at the sides as well as at 
the back. 

It is interesting to notice the alterations in the 
position of the fashionable waist even during the 
past century. In 1816 it was right up under the 
arms, in 1830 the sloping shoulders were deemed 
modish, and the waist was still small, but lower 
down. In 1840 the corset was permitted to come 
just below the waist. ‘The crinoline came to the 
fore in 1870, a full chest and stomach and small 
waist being the ambition of the leaders of fashion. 
The basque bodice in 1876 was responsible for 
the long straight waist, every means possible be- 
ing used to engender a full bust. In 1880 pan- 
niers and short skirts were introduced, when the 
waists became still longer. It was not until 1892 
that corsets became quite short, and the waists 
were again seen under the arms.. ‘These were 
succeeded in 1894 by the vogue for exceptionally 
long waists; it was not until 1900 ‘that small 
waists, full hips and busts were deemed ultra 
smart. 

Everyone is familiar with the viscissitudes that 
the corset has passed through during the past cen- 
tury, so it is superfluous to dwell on them. To- 
day they have reached a state of perfection that 
would have greatly astonished our grandmothers. 
The models of the scientific corsets are never 
made until the great authorities in this respect 
have visited Paris, Vienna and the other fashion 
centres of the world, as it is the fashions in dresses 
that decide the style of the corset, although there 
have been instances when the reverse has been 
the case. 
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THE MODERN CORSET. 


The fashionable corsets of to-day must give to 
the figure an‘almost straight silhouette, and the 
effect must be that of an uncorsetted figure.. Fur+ 
thermore, they are usually long enough to be sat 
upon. Their average life is about six months, 
albeit the old-fashioned heavily-boned corset had 
a prosperous career for three, four, or, sometimes, 
even five years. ‘The smart mondaines buy their 
corsets twice a year, viz., when the spring and 
autumn fashions make their debut. 

Every now and then one hears rumours that 
the waspish waist will come to the fore again, 
but this will never be the case as long as women 
lead the strenuous life they are now doing, and 
induge so freely in sports of all kinds. 

Another point to be taken into consideration is 
that women are far more sensible than in bygone 
days, and will not meekly suffer torture that 
would only handicap them in’their pleasures. 
Wearers of the ideal modern corset are able to 
assume any position, sitting, kneeling or stand- 
ing, with perfect ease. 





A CORSET FOR THEATRE WEAR. 


An ideal corset for theatre or evening wear is 
the ‘‘ Corset Genie,’® made by Maison Soum, 
Ltd., 193, Regent Street, and 138, Brompton 
Road. ‘This corset allows absolute freedom of 
movement to ladies, whether standing, sitting, 
walking or riding. It fits the figure like a glove, 
and, while! not pressing anywhere, it gives 
general support. and comfort. The ‘‘ Corset 
Gaine’’ is also supplied by this firm. It is de- 
signed and made by Madame Soum, the famous 
Parisian corsetiére The material used is her 
patent seamless weave, which is shaped entirely 
without the aid of bones or metal. The fabric is 
peculiarly supple, and by reason of its adapta- 
bility it can be worn with the utmost ease by 
every lady, whatever her figure. Madame 
Soum’s corsets took Paris by storm when they 
were introduced over there, and they are fast be- 
coming famous among Society ladies over here. 


Tue ‘‘ Compieta’”’ Bust Bopice. 


A bust supporter, a garment shield and a cami- 
sole are combined in the ‘‘ Completa’? Bust 
Bodice. ‘The ‘‘ Completa’’ is made in netting, 
with half sleeves of a finer net, and takes up less 
room than a thin lining. The shields can be 
washed together with the brassiére. They are 
odourless, and of the best quality and large 
enough to give complete protection. The shoul- 
ders are very narrow, and are thus invisible un- 
der the lightest of blouses. This garment quite 
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This corset is specially designed 
for ladies who desire unrestricted 
ease and comfort with better 
sbape retaining qualities than can 
be obtained with the ordinary 
type of ‘‘comfortable” corset. 
It is made by Madame Soum, the 
famous Parisian Corsetiere and 
inventor of ‘Corset Gaine.” The 
material employed is her patent seam- 
less weave, which is shaped entirely 
without the aid of bones or.metal, 
and is the only kind of corset that 
can truly be termed !* glove-fitting.”’ 
For the theatre or evening wear 
‘Corset Genie” is simply ideal, ard 
the sportswoman who wishes to keep 
her figure in perfect form whilst enjov- 
ing supreme comfort will find ‘‘ Corset 
Genie’ exactly suited to her needs. 

Washable, 
wearing. 
Write for Madame Soum's beautiful 

booklet of Modern Corset Styles. 

MAISON SOUM, LTD., 

193, REGENT STREET, W. 

"Phone: C1Ty, 4229. 

138, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 

*Phone: WESTERN, 3059. 
AND AT PARIS. 


SOFT, DELICATE SKIN 


A beautiful complexion and face, neck, and arms 
of matchless whiteness we ensured to those Ladies 
who use 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


Most curative, healing, and 
refreshing. It preserves the 
skin from all trying changes 
of weather, removes 
freckles, tan, redness and 
roughneis ; soothes’ and 
heals irritation and 
cutaneous eruptions more 
effectually than any other 
preparation. | Warranted 
harmless. 


Bottles 2/3 and 4/S 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 






















Unbreakable, Hard- 
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SIDE. SPRING 











The only Corsets in existence 
with the Side-sprins, and the 
only Corsets that give perfect ease 

and freedom witiout 

















the slightest detriment 
to the figure. 


Send to-day 
for: New 
Illustrated 
J.B. 
Catalogue, 
post free 
- to any’ | 
address on | 
request. 











J.B. Model 
536. 


Special design 
for ladies of full 
figure, made with 


cut straight all 
round. Induces 
an easy and 
natural reduction 
of the figure. Soft 
brocade cloth, with 
blue or black spot. 
Siz suspenders. 


d B. Model Price 10/ 1 1 


“BE 539. 


For ladies of average figure, new sha pe, low 
bust, long hips and back, with cut-away 





front. Four broad suspenders, strong 
J.B. Model, — top. Super White = / 1] 





For average 
figures ; bust cut 






Of alll Drapers, Ladies’ Oute See this trade-mark 


fitters and Stores throughout 





on every paif. 


very low with the Kingdom. 
elastic gore; long graceful skirt with — — - 
cut-away front. In silk brocade cloth. if any difficulty in obtaining, write _ 
Silk ribbon top. for Style Catalogue to J.B. Whole. | ms = 
1 6/ 1 1 sale Depot, 15, Fore St.,London,E.C. ~ 
J.B. Corset Factories. Gt. Ancoats St., Manchester. 
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hides the ugly line that is made by the tep edge 
of the corsets, and is shaped so perfectly that it 
moulds the bust nicely without any bones being 
necessary. ‘The practical feature of the ‘‘ Com- 
pleta ’’ is that the tiresome putting of dress shields 
into each blouse (or the necessity of an extra gar- 
ment with them in)'is entirely done away with by 
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THE **ComPLEra” Bust Bopiceg, 





a brassiére and camisole combined, which is per- 
fect in every detail. ‘The price, for bust measure- 
ments 32 to 44, is 3s. 119d. each. If your out- 
fitter does not keep the ‘‘ Completa,’’ send to 
Weeks and Co. (Dept. H.), 5, Wells Street, Lon- 
don, W. 

The makers of the W. H. K. and S. Corsets 
have just brought out several unique and beauti- 
ful designs in different materials, the character- 
istic features of which are their suppleness and 
flexibility. 

Some of the models are in rich white broché, 
others in white and flesh ‘‘ suede,’’ whilst the 
knitted corsets are extremely comfortable and 
allow absolute freedom of movement. 

The W. H. K. and S. specialities embody ail 
the essential features of a perfect corset—support 
where needed, complete absence of undue re- 
straint, and a rare adaptability to every type of 


figure, producing the impression that the corset °° 


has been specially designed for each wearer. The 
long and varied experience of the makers and the 
employment of the finest materials and the 
highest finish, have placed the W.H.K. and S. 
Corsets in the very front rank. 





“W.H.K.&S.” 


(LONDON) 


CORSETS 
DE LUXE. 


The W.H.K, & S, Corsets are the perfect 
embodiment of artistic design, grace and 
e'egance, combined with absolute comfort 
and rare adaptability to every type of figure. 


“No. 3952.” 


In Rich,*-White Broché. 
A superb model of excep- 
tional beauty, embodying 
the very latest creation ot 
the corsetiére’s art. 


Price 27/6 
Other models fron 7 /l 1 


to 48/- ” 








“KNITTED.” 


Suppleness and Flexibility, 
with a feeling of complete 
freedom and comfort, are 
the characteristic features of 
the *‘ Knitted” Corset. 


Price 15 /6 
Also a deeper make 21/- 
To be obtained of all High-class Drapers 
and Ladies’ Outfitters everywhere. 
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J.B. Model, 
§22. 


For average 
figures ; bust cut 
very with 
elastic gore; long graceful skirt -with 
cut-away front. In silk brocade cloth. 


Silk ribbon top. ae 1 6 / 1 1 


Please mention THe PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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SIDE. SPRING 
CORSETS % 










The only Corsets in existence 
with the Side-sprins, and the 
only Corsets that give perfect ease 
and freedom witout 
the slightest detriment 


to the figure. 


Send to-day 
for: New 
Illustrated 
J.B. 
Catalogue, 
post free 
- to any’ | 
address on | 
soqnest. } 








d B. Model 
“BE 539. 


For ladies of average figure, new shape, low 
bust, long hips and back, with cut-away 


Price 


front. Four broad suspenders, strong 
needlework top. Super White Batiste 
Cloth. Price 





Of all} Drapers, Ladies’ Out- 
fitters and Stores throughout 
the Kingdom. 





Wany difficulty in obtaining, write 
for Style Catalogue to J.B. Whole- 
sale Depot, 15, Fore St., London, E.C. 


J.B. Corset Factories. Gt. Ancoats St., 





J.B. Model 
556, 


Special design 
for ladies of full 
figure, made with 
low comfortable 
bust and skirt, 
cut straight. all 
round. Induces 
an easy and 
natural reduction 
of the figure. Soft 
brocade cloth, with 
blue or black spot. 
Siz suspenders. 


10/11 


6/11 


See this trade-mark 
On every pair. 


ae 


Manchester. 








hides the ugly line that is made by the tep edge 
of the corsets, and is shaped so perfectly that it 
moulds the bust nicely without any bones being 
necessary. ‘The practical feature of the ‘‘ Com- 
pleta ’’ is that the tiresome putting of dress shields 
into each blouse (or the necessity of an extra gar- 
ment with them in) is entirely done away with by 








THE **ComPLera” Bust Bopice, 


a brassiére and camisole combined, which is per- 
fect in every detail. The price, for bust measure- 
ments 32 to 44, is 3s. 119d. each. If your out- 
fitter does not keep the ‘‘ Completa,’’ send to 
Weeks and Co. (Dept. H.), 5, Wells Street, Lon- 
don, W. 

The makers of the W. H. K. and S. Corsets 
have just brought out several unique and beauti- 
ful designs in different materials, the character- 
istic features of which are their suppleness and 
flexibility. 

Some of the models are in rich white broché, 
others in white and flesh ‘‘ suede,’’ whilst the 
knitted corsets are extremely comfortable and 
allow absolute freedom of movement. 

The W. H. K. and S. ‘specialities embody ail 
the essential features of a perfect corset—support 
where needed, complete absence of undue re- 
straint, and a rare adaptability to every type of 


figure, producing the impression that the corset «' 


has been specially designed for each: wearer. The 
long and varied experience of the makers and the 
employment of the finest materials and the 
highest finish, have placed the W.H.K. and S. 
Corsets in the very front rank. 











“W.H.LK.&S.” 


(LONDON) 


CORSETS 
DE LUXE. 


The W.H. K. & S, Corsets’ are the perfect 

embodiment of artistic design, grace and 

e‘egance, combined with absolute comfort 
and rare adaptability to every type.of figure. 


“No. 3952.” 


In Rich, White Broché. 
A superb model of excep- 














tional beauty, embodying 
the very latest creation ot 
the corsetiére’s art. 


Price 27/6 


to 48/- 


“KNITTED.” 


Suppleness and Flexibility, 
with a feeling of complete 
freedom and comfort, are 
the characteristic features of 
the *‘ Knitted” Corset. 


Price 15 /6 
Also a deeper make 21/- 
To be obtained of all High-class Drapers 
and Ladies’ Outfitters everywhere. 
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VALAZE, THE BEAUTIFIER. 


You should not be 

too ready to rely 
on the antiquated idea 
that because you have 
been using a certain 
“face cream” and 
your face has not got 
the worse for it, there- 
fore it must have suited 
(?) your skin and is 
The final 
test and criterion of the 


good enough. 


careful woman is: Has 
the skin got the better 
for it? 
If you are young, 
with the pure, delicate 
pearly complexion typi- 
cal of youth, Valazc 
Skinfood 


will preserve it for you 


Beautifying 


for years to come. But 
if your complexion has 
gone from you through 
ill-treatment or other 
causes, if the skin is 
freckled, weather-beaten, 
blotchy and muddy, if 
it is sluggish and re- 
quires stimulation 
Valaze will of a cer- 
tainty restore that 
delicacy of colouring, 
softness and suppleness 
which you have been 


unable to achieve before. 





Photo.) 
Dear MapamMe RUBINSTEIN, 


[Lallie Charles. 


’Tis said of Queen Elizabeth that she'd begrudge a beggar maid 


her complexion. 
know Valaze is the most de- 
lightful and invaluable of us YY, 
creams I know of, and your 
Complexion Powder and 
Valaze Soap more than de- 


She would y bad she used Valaze. I use it, and | 


lige 





serve the good name that is 
theirs. — Yours very truly 





Photo.) 


Deak Mapame RusinsTein, 


I have been using Valaz: Skin Food since it was first introduced 


in London, Toi improve the 
skin and keep it ‘‘well,” | 
there is nothing to equal 
Valaze.—Yours faithfully 


[Rita Martin, 


Hula Trwel,our_— 


Valaze will extend 
its influence equa!ly to 
the torpid as well as to 
the rebelling tissues, 
will stimulate and tone 
the one as well as 
calm and tune to even 
action the others, till 
your skin becomes just 
what it has been your 
fond hope it should 
be, 
And 


Valaze is not a “make 


remember, 
up,” but a_ scientific 
skin food, which repre- 
sents the hitherto un- 


known combination of 


skin-nourishing and 
beautifying proper- 
ties. 


Valaze will be for- 
warded to you on re- 
of 4s. 6d. for 
the first size, 8s. 6d. 
for the middle size; and 


ceipt 


£1 1s. for the largest 
pot, which is the 
with 


who travel, or 


favourite Jadies 
who> 
having used Valaze 
the longest, know and 
appreciate its wonderful 


qualities best. 


Mme. HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 24. Grafton Street, London, W. 


Paris Address :—255, Rue Saint Honore. 
Please mention THe PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Society Notes. 


I T would be interesting to know how many of 
the fashionable audience that assembled at the 

Vaudeville on the first night of the revival of 
Sir Arthur Pinero’s famous play, ‘‘ The School- 
mistress,’’ were present on that memorable even- 
ing of March 27, 1886, when the farce was first 
produced at the Court Theatre. On that occa- 
sion the smart people in town practically occupied 
the whole house, for the name of Pinero as 
author of ‘“‘ The Magistrate’? was becoming 
famous. ‘The cast of the original production in- 
cluded Mrs. John Wood, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
John Clayton, Mr. F. Kerr, Miss Viney, Miss La 
Coste, Miss Norreys and others, all, more or less, 
favourites of the fashionable society of the day. 
Twenty-seven years is ‘‘a long way back,’’ but 
the revival, costumed and mounted as it was 
originally, must have ‘‘ jogged ’’ the memories of 
those who were present on that occasion, enabling 
them to recall the laughter, loud and long, that 
welcomed the play in 1886. ‘Though none of the 
original players are in the cast, the enthusiasm of 
1886 is repeated in 1913, for although times and 
customs may have changed, the clean, frank 
humour of the piece is refreshingly welcome to 
those who are steeped in plays dealing with ‘‘ the 
other man’s wife,’’ and with the inevitable bed- 
room scene ! 


The coming of Lent accounts for the rows of 
empty seats to be seen at most of the London 
theatres lately. Society avoids the theatre 
during the Lenten season, and managements 
have come to regard that time as an “‘ off season.”’ 
Even important “‘ first nights ’’ are not honoured 
during Lent by the presence of all the well-known 
people who usually gather together for . such 
events, for this is a period of the year regarded 
not only by habitual playgoers but by a large 
section of the general public as a time for reflec- 
tion and restraint. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


J. D. T.—We do-not remember having. re- 
ceived the article to which you refer. Hf it had 
come to hand we should doubtless have read it 
with considerable interest. Did you send stamps 
for return ? 


Mrs. T.—Unfortunately the matter does not 
rest with the management of the theatre. The 
programmes are sold and refreshment bars are 
run by contractors, and, absurd as it appears, the 
manager himself cannot sell a copy to a member 
of the audience without permission from the con- 
tractor. This will explain matters, and we 
naturally regret you were disappointed. 


ETANSOER. 
w° SOCIETY 


Readable Books. 
‘The Ware Case,’ by George Pleydell. 


In this exciting novel Mr. George Pleydell tells 
the story of a crime and its gradual unravelment. 
A mysterious murder and its consequences hurl 
a beautiful young woman into the overwhelming 
drama of life. ‘The book is remarkable not only 
for its unfailing and intense dramatic interest, 
but as being a detective story about persons in 
whom one can believe. (Methuen and Co., Ltd. 
6s.) 


** Fifteen Years of a Dancer’s Life,’’ by Loie 
Fuller. 


Loie Fuller tells us she first saw the light of 
day in the general room of a public-house. This 
came about by a curious circumstance. The 
temperature, at the time of her arrival, was so 
low that it was found impossible to heat her 
father’s house properly. Arrangements were 
made therefore for her mother to occupy the bar - 
in a public-house in a neighbouring village, this 
room containing the only stove in the countryside 
which seemed to give out an appreciable heat. 
On the day Loie Fuller was born the ‘‘ water 
froze in dishes two yards from the famous stove.’’ 

Loie Fuller’s first appearance on a real stage 
was made when she was two and a half years 
old. The stage was that of the Chicago Pro- . 
gressive Lyceum, and the act a recital of ‘‘ Mary 
Had a Little Lamb.’’ Some time after the “‘ ser- 
pentine ’’ dance was invented—quite by accident. 
The idea was improved upon, and now the ser- 
ee dance is known throughout the inhabited 
globe. 

The book is full of interesting notes on people 
whose names are familiar to everyone and who 
are counted as friends by Loie Fuller. She 
takes us to countries all over the world,’ intro- 
duces us to Kings and Queens, and has pleasant 
stories to tell of them. 

The author of ‘‘ Fifteen Years of a Dancer’s 
Life’ tells us that first Alexandre Dumas and 
then Jules Claretie suggested that she should 
write her memoirs, and to those masters there- 
fore is due a debt of gratitude, for it is some 
time since’ a book of such entertaining qualities 
has been published. (Herbert Jenkins, Ltd. 
ros, 6d. nét.) 





‘The Russian Ballet,’”’ by Ellen Terry. 


That Ellen Terry should be in possession of so 
intimate a knowledge of the Russian ballet is, and 
is not, ‘surprising. On the one hand, her book 
is written in a manner that would suggest a life’s 
study of the art, and where this wonderful actress 
found the time for that study is incomprehensible, 
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while, on the other hand, her natural love of art 
in all its phases would, of course, transform that 
study into a pastime. Ellen Terry confesses to 
‘*a dislike to ordinary dancing on the toes. It 
may be,’’ she writes, ‘‘ because in my youth it 
had degenerated into something so stilted, dis- 
torted, and unrhythmical that it conflicted with 
all my ideas of beauty.’’ ‘That is why she has so 
great a love for the Russian ballet. ‘‘ The Russian 
ballerinas accomplish the feat of being fluent on 
their toes.’’ The book is well worth reading, 
and the clever drawings by Pamela Colman Smith 
are a further attraction. (Sidgwick and Jackson, 
Ltd. 3s. 6d. net.) 


‘«’The Sorcery Club,’’ by Elliott O’Donnell. 

A weird story of considerable interest. Three 
young men invoke the assistance of the Unknown 
in acquiring ‘‘ knowledge of the secrets associ- 
ated with the Great Atlantean Magic.’”?’ T hey 
learn that their initiation will be completed in 
seven stages, ranging from the power of divina- 
tion to complete mastery of every art and science, 

The spirit or ‘‘ Thing’? which addresses them 
impresses upon them the necessity for using their 
powers to the detriment of all save themselves, to 
avoid an open rupture between themselves, and to 
refrain from marrying. 

The young men use the powers given them, 
and accumulate vast wealth. ‘They come to Lon- 
don and inaugurate the ‘‘ Modern Sorcery Club 
Company, Ltd.,”’ swindling hundreds of people, 
especially women, and persecuting offenceless 
persons. One of the trio falls in love with the 
daughter. of a man he has ruined. Another of 
them loves a typist in the office. ‘That love is 
their undoing. ‘‘ The Sorcery Club”’ is very 
exciting in parts, but had some of the incidents 
been confined to narrower limits of exaggeration 
the book would have been much improved. There 
is a big public for this sort of thing, and the book 
should enjoy a good sale. (William Rider and 
Son. 6s.) 


‘** Possessed,’’ by Firth Scott. 

That the soul of a dead man can enter into the 
living body of another is demonstrated by the 
remarkable actions of Charles Mordant after the 
death of Alvo Whetstone. Prompted by the 
spirit of Whetstone, a king of finance, the unde- 
veloped, red-haired, unintellectual Mordant 
amasses a vast fortune, and carries out projects 
that stagger the financial world. Eventually 
the spirit departs and leaves him in the condition 
in which it found him. 

This is another interesting, if at times uncanny, 
story. Written in a convincing style, it should 
appeal to those who look for something rather 
out of the run of everyday novels. (William 
Rider and Son, 2s.) 
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‘* The Modern Héloise,”’ by Alfred Buchanan. 

An interesting novel from the pen of the author 
of “ The Bubble Reputation,” “* Where Day Be- 
gins,”’ etc., and written in the same strong, 
vigorous style. The stage-struck girl might do 
worse than learn by heart the following extract 
from ‘‘ The Modern Héloise’’: ‘‘ You can be 
buried on the stage most effectually—fathoms 
deep in an ocean of chorus-girls, and walking-on 
ladies, and people with two-line parts, and 
Heaven knows how many more.’’ (Heath, 
Cranton, and Ouseley, Ltd. 6s.) 


Books Received. 
‘* Dracula,’’ by Bram Stoker. 


A new and handy edition of this thrilling vam- 
pire story. (W. Rider and Son, Ltd. 1s.) 


‘* The Jewel of the Seven Stars,’’ by Bram Stoker. 

A new edition of the well-known Egyptian 
munmuny story. (W. Rider and Son, Ltd. 1s.) 
‘* The Rake’s Progress,’’ by Marjorie Bowen. 


A new edition of the story by the author of 
‘“‘ The Viper of Milan,” etc. (W. Rider and Son, 
Ltd., 2s.) 





“Only a Bookie,’’ by Captain H. S, Browning 
and Marie F. Salton. 

The novel of the play, ‘‘ A Member of Tatter- 
sall’s,’’ which was produced at the Whitney (now 
Strand) Theatre in January, 1912. (G. Routledge 
and Sons. Is.) 


** Living Music,’’ by Herbert Antcliffe. 

A popular introduction to the methods of 
modern music. This forms one of a series of 
handbooks on music, under the Editorship of 


Stewart Macpherson. (Joseph Williams, Ltd. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


New Music. 
Recitations with music, 2s. each. 
‘Tinker Jo,’’ humorous song, 2s. 
** Humoresque,”’ for piano, by Felix Swinsted, 


4s. —amepneenye 

In addition to the above several new composi- 
tions for the Piano, Violin, and Organ have been 
published by Joseph Williams, Ltd., 32, Great 
Portland Street. The same firm have also issued 
a book of ‘‘ Eight Monologues,’’ by Leonard 
Pounds, at 6d., which are.very clever, and should 
be included in the répertoire of all reciters. One 
of these strikes a very true note. The author 
points out that while there is much agitation «* 
behalf of the working classes, the clerk is ignce *. i. 
Nothing is done for him! | Yet, ‘‘ when the 
C.1.V.’s rallied around the old flag almost every 
one was—a Clerk! ! !”’ 





























From Messrs.. HEATH, CRANTON, & OUSELEY’S LIST 








(6/-). SUSSEX OAK, 
“Good all through. A book*to be read and 
remembered.”—Paill Mall Gazette. 


“The author knows and loves his Sussex.” 
—Field. 


1 


Two SUSSEX NOVELS by Lewis Lusk. 


SUSSEX IRON. (6/-). 


“The descriptions of a_ primitive . Sussex 
village are well done.”—Atheneum. 


“Will take a high place among books,.”— 
Sussex Daily News. 








NEW NOVELS 


The Shadow of Salvador. JOHN HasLerre (Author 
of **Desmond Rourke,” &c.). 


Little Grey Girlh Mary OpgNsHAw (Author of ‘‘The 
Loser Pays,” &c ). 

Mingled Seed. Alice JEANS 
Reformer’s Wife,” &c.). 

A Watcher of Life. Harry TicHe (Author of ‘ In- 
tellectual Marie,” &c.), 
Linked Lives. D. KinmMouNT 

Author). 


- Dr. Cunliffe —fawestiqnter. 


(Author of ‘The 


Roy (A new Colonial 


H. FRANKISH. 


in demand 


(6/=). 
The Bastard. -.MARY HusBAND ‘Morris (Author of 
**Cornish Whiddles for Teemin Time,” &c ). 


Lop-Eared Dick. G. F. MoNcKTON (A new Canadian 
Author). 


Love in the Fjords. 
The Nom de Plume. L. A. Gisss. 

The Others and She. ‘ Him.” 

From an Umbrian City. Benson Hayes (2/- net). 


HeLen MAYEs, 


_ Feigning or Folly. ANNigz’ V. DuTTON (Author of ‘* Love 


without Wings,” &c.). 


The Black Bean THOoRMANBY (Author of ‘ Kings of 
the Turf,” &c.). 





7 SEND. FOR COMPLETE LIST. 
HEATH, CRANTON. & OUSELEY, LIMITED, 6, Fleet Lane, LONDON, E.C. 








At ali Libraries and Booksellers, 





RIDER'S LATEST FICTION: 


THE SORCERY CLUB. 
By Elliott O’Donnell. Crcwn 8vo. 68. 


** Fantastic, ingenious, and at times horribly thrilling.” — 7he i aia 
“A book that should he in the greatest demand everywhere, ; . 
Thrills are continuous and cumulative.” —G/ode. 


POSSESSED. 
By Firth Scott. Crown 8vo. 2s, net. 


“* This is such a taie of mystery and imagination as Poe himself would 
have been proud to own.” —G/ode. 


THE RAKE’S PROGRESS. 
By Marjorie Bowen. Crown 8vo. 2. net. 


“A biilliant romance, well worthy of its gifted author.”—Pad/ Mal/ 
Gazette. 


THE PRIESTESS OF ISIS. 
By Edouard Schure. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
** Powerfully written and well conceived.” — Daily Telegraph. 


THE JEWEL OF SEVEN STARS. 
By Bram Stoker. 


New Edition, uniform with “ DRACULA. ” 1s. net. 
** In mystery and interest the book is thrilling.” —Daily eae f 
DRACULA. 
By Bram Stoker. Small Crown 8vo. 


1s. net. 
“ The very weirdest:of weird tales,”— Punch. 





WILLIAM RIDER & SON, Ltd. 
8, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








By Special Appointment} toHis Majesty The King. 


W. CLARKSON 


Theatrical Wig Maker and Costumier 


CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER FOR YOUTH 
AND BEAUTY 


The Greatest Beautifier in the World. 





Three Shades, 1/- per box. Absolutely unrivalled for the 
Complexion, 


All the Wigs used in “ THE SCHOOLMISTRESS” 
made by Clarkson. 


[Copy of Letter.] 


“ Vaudeville Theatre. 
** Dear Mr. Clarkson, 


“Tl am very pleased with the work you have done for me, 
and the great attention you have given to all details. 


“Yours very truly, 
° ** (Sgd.) HILDA TREVELYAN.” 





AJLiIGHEST AWARD PARIS EXHIBITION—GOLD MEDAL. 


Tel. No. : 612 Gerrard, 
(2 Lines.) 


W. CLARKSON, 





Telegrams: ‘‘ Wiggery, London.” 


41 & 43 WARDOUR STREET, 
Leicester Square, W. 








Please mention Titik PLAYGOER AND SucIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Now Ready 


HAVE YOU BOUGHT A COPY | | The ERA ANNUAL 


OF THE 


for 1913. 
DRURY LAN FE, Interesting ‘tories b:— 
Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Madame SARAH BERNHARDT. 
P ANTO M | M E; Miss PHYLLIS DARE. 
Miss EVIE GREENE. 
NUMBER OF THE Miss MARGARET HALSTAN. 


Miss NorA KERIN. 
P 7 A Y G O E R Miss Lyp1A KYASHT. 


Miss MARIE TEMPEST. 


and Society Illustrated Sir SquIRE BANCROFT. 
Mr. ALFRED BARNARD. 
? Mr. Murray CARSON. 
* Mr. FRANK DESPREZ. 
LoRD DUNSANY. 
If not, send for a copy NOW. Mr. Nat Gouxp. 
Sir HERBERT TREE. 
ONLY A FEW LEFT. Bey be. 
- Illustrated by Photographs and Autographs. 
p. .. _. The Publisher, D. |_| Price one shilling. By post Fifteenpence. 
6 Kingshurst Publishing Co., Ltd., 6 Published at “THE ERA” OFFICE, 
5, Tavistock Street, W.C. 5, TAVISTOCK STREET. 
Post free 84d. Post free 84d. ° ' 








STRAND, W.C. 














When in EDINBURGH 


LINDSAYS’ 


World Travel Bureau 
18 SOUTH SAINT ANDREW ST. 


(Adjoining Princes Street & Waverley Station) 


x I4 = 
[RES VERBU WANE No, 505587} 
The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 


without injury to the Hose, and KEEPS the 


re antl git i agla on the HIPS 
All information and literature regarding ocean Al! these have cll; 




















Double Ends. 
and rail travel freely and courteously given. Piain Cotton Blast Og 401 » . No. 601 1 - 
Plain Silk > oe 279 1/6 ... No. 382 2/- By post 
| Mie: EGE Ee CE 
Tickets Booked to all parts of the World hres . Pe ee 








If unable to ‘obtain from your Draper, write to | 
"PHONE 1035 CENTRAL. The MANUFACTCRY, Hackney Road Works, London, N.E. 














SuUBSCHIPTION FORM. 
The Publisher, “THE PLAYGOER AND SocisTy ILLUSTRATED,” 5 Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C, 


Please send me each month *‘ The Playgoer «nd Society Mlustrated ” for..................sseeeeeee oes mcnths. I enclose 
Is estes viciatdustiesesssdbeseisdaiecscs of ats, odkncnccace tated slasstaadecidedindssvsceg dal 
PRG waives cc cchnrnccsctedsa. onsanseuccpe 
DGB IOOG on 0 50080 scesssnnesvesd: SS negqseterecensscbPeossnetaseesctesidasecessisanececuativedeosess 


Rates of ubscription Twelve months, 8/6; Six momnths, 4 





The “ Playgoer an4 Society Tilus'ratei’ wil be sen post free at the above rates t . Y part of the wold. 





Please mention THe PLAYGOER AND Sonne when communicating with advertisers. 
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